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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 218.) 

Third Mo. 25th, 1847. For the past two days 
have been sorely grieved because of unkind treat- 
ment—though not from under our own roof— 
treatment which, I believe, I did not deserve. I 
have craved, and may I not say prayed, that I may 
receive it, not in the disposition it has been given. 
I thought on first gathering with my friends in 
our little meeting that I should come at no set- 
tlement ; but was calmed and comforted by the 
remembrance, “I will wash mine hands in inno- 
cency: so will I encompass thine altar, O Lord.” 
This was unlooked for, and may I not say un- 
sought for, and had a settling effect. 

Fifth Mo. 1st. One month has elapsed since 
last entry. During which I have been passing 
through a wintry season; which still continues. 
None but thou, O-Heavenly Father! knows the 
secret hidden exercises of thy poor child. Thou 
knowest the sincerity of my heart! and that I 
desire above all things to please Thee, as well as 
my earthly parent. Be pleased to make a way 
for me, where I can see none. 

20th. Our friend, Joseph Edgerton, from 
Ohio, had an appointed meeting at Plymouth ; 
which was a season of favor. My heart rejoiced 
in the good things handed forth. 

27th. Felt heaviness of heart, our little meet- 
ing so small, Oh! that all could be awakened to 
the importance of assembling thus together for 
divine worship. It wont do to come when we 

lease and stay away when we please ; for surely 
if we do thius, we cannot expect a blessing. 
Whilst dwelling on these things, a few words 
dropped by Ezra Comfort, being those of good 
old Joshua, tended to comfort and encourage, 
viz: “Let others do as they may, as for me and 
my house we will serve the Lord.” He held up 
to view, that though some of us might have to 
sit meeting after meeting in great poverty and 
discouragement, if we held on, the reward would 
be sure. 

Sixth Mo. 25th. Went to our little meeting 
this morning, under much discouragement ; being 
considerably indisposed in body and weak in 
mind : however thought if I got no good myself, 
I could preserve stillness among my little flock. 
How thankfully may I acknowledge that I never 
felt them to be less a care; and oh! how near the 
good Master was, raising me above all my weak- 
nesses, and centering my mind upon Him. So 
that I could but marvel how I was helped. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 19, 1887. 


Seventh Mo. 22nd. At our little week-day 
meeting, we had the company and labors of our 
dear friends Elizabeth Pitfield and William Scat- 
tergood. For which favor, my heart secretly re- 
turns thanks. Yea, I feel this evening as though 
I could thank God, and take fresh courage. 
William’s concern seemed to be, to lift up the 
drooping mind ; representing that it was good for 
us to feel poor, stripped, and divested of every 
thing of our own. As then, and not till then, 
were we in a fit state to be clothed. I felt com- 
forted and instructed by his communication ; 
having never known such a state of strippedness 
before. Dear Elizabeth followed ; her words dis- 
tilling as the dew. She told us the only cause 
of rejoicing here below, was not that the devils 
were subject unto us, but rather that our names 
were written in heaven. She enlarged a little on 
this, as well as several other precious passages; 
particularly that of the woman who pressed 
through the crowd and touched the hem of our 
Saviour’s garment. Encouraging some poor soul 
present to come and touch. Come just as thou 
art, in living faith, and thou canst not be hid or 
rejected. He who has a feeling of our infirmities 
will notice thee, and give thee help to go on thy 
way rejoicing. William closed the meeting in 
supplication. 

Eighth Mo. 11th. 


In company with , 
paid a little visit to our dear friend E. Comfort, 
who has not met with us in our little meeting for 
several weeks. His health has for years seemed 
declining, and rapidly so of late ; so that it looks 
doubtful whether we shall ever have his com- 
pany and labors more. My heart has felt very 
sad in the retrospect. Our visit to him this even- 
ing has been a memorable one to me. On going 
up to bid him farewell, he requested us to sit 
down; when he was concerned to address us in a 
very solemn manner. What he had to say to 
me felt stirring and impressive. Oh may I lay 
low, and ery mightily for help to do whatever 
may be laid upon me. I don’t wish to be of a 
disbelieving heart ; but find myself very much in 
the condition poor Thomas was when told of his 
risen Lord. 

Ninth Mo. 2nd. Attended the funeral of our 
dear friend and father, Ezra Comfort; whose life 
closed on Second-day evening, the 30th of Eighth 
Mo. What my heart has felt on this solemn oc- 
casion I do not feel at liberty to pen. The prayer 
of my spirit is, may his faithful labors be blessed 
to us, who have long been the objects of his ten- 
der solicitude and regard. And O! that we who 
are left behind a little longer, may seek to fill up 
our portion of sufferings, which are yet behind for 
the body’s sake, which is His church. 

5th. At our First-day meeting, we gathered 
into silence under feelings of great sadness. He 
who appeared and comforted his poor disciples 
formerly, manifested himself to be in the midst ; 
and a degree of that peace which He breathed 
on them, I thought was vouchsafed to us. Blessed 
privilege! 

28th. Our Monthly Meeting, held at Ply- 
mouth, was to me a good meeting. Under a 
sense of which my heart was humbled and bowed 
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before Him, from whom alone good cometh. 
Unexpectedly and acceptably, we had the com- 
pany of our friend William Scattergood ; whose 
services amongst us I could own; and all tended 
to strengthen my confidence in the mercy and 
goodness of the Lord, who still remembers us for 
good. May suitable returns be made, saith my 
soul. 

Eleventh Mo. 1st. Attended Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting. In the last meeting, our 
dear friend Elizabeth Evans was excellent. And 
again was I enabled to lay hold of that, which 
was as nourishment to the poor soul. A tried 
and proven state was comfortingly spoken to. 
Such were assured, that the deeper and heavier 
their exercises, the more sweetly would their 
hearts be attuned to the Redeemer’s praise ; with 
more to the same import. 

11th. Our little week-day meeting. How was 
my heart tendered and broken before the Lord! 
my tears, it seemed as though there was no re- 
straining them. Thou seest and knowest, just 
how it is with me, O Heavenly Father. 

Second Mo. 28th, 1848. First-day.—Assem- 
bled as usual with my friends for the solemn pur- 
pose of worship, under a fresh feeling of my 
many infirmities and short-comings; and how I 
have come to, and gone from these our solemn 
meetings, week after week, poor and empty! 
Whilst thus dwelling on my situation, tried and 
perplexed, the effective word was spoken: Peace 
be unto you! when there was a settling down in 
a quietness, not come at by me for weeks, and 
may I not say months together. And under this 
precious covering, a door of access was opened ; 
and the heart poured out. The language, “I 
indeed baptize you with water unto repentance,” 
was afresh brought to remembrance. That I 
may be given to see and know the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost is, may I not say, the daily travail 
of my exercised soul. 

Third Mo. 12th. How vain are all endeavors 
of ourselves to approach the mercy seat! afresh 
made sensible this day, that there 1s a want of a 
closer walking with my God. The feeble peti- 
tion was breathed, “ Draw me and I will run 
after Thee.” 

I think it will be right here to note that our 
dear mother, who has long been in feeble health, 
has for the last two months been increasingly so. 
Doubtless she is very fast hastening to her long 
home; while patiently and quietly is she waiting 
the coming of her Lord. May we, her children, 
be instructed by her pious life and example. 

Fifth Mo. 16th. More than a month has 
elapsed since the last note. My time and atten- 
tion have been so taken up with our dear mother, 
and the many new cares which necessarily rested 
upon me owing to her indisposition, that my little 
diary had to be laid aside. On the evening of 
the 12th inst. our dear mother closed her eyes 
to all earthly things. Her death was tranquil, 
though her sufferings for the last few hours pre- 
vious, were extreme. Through all not a murmur 
escaped her; but patience under suffering, and 
resignation to the will of heaven, were the cover- 
ing of her spirit: yea, it seemed the very atmos- 
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phere she lived in. May a portion of her pure 
spirit, saith my soul, rest upon us her children! 
that we, too, after her example, may be enabled 
to go in and out with acceptance. 

25th. Sadness was the covering of my spirit, 
upon assembling with my friends this morning. 
Being afresh made to feel our great loss. Whilst 
dwelling upon it, the assurance that it was her 
eternal gain, soothed and comforted; and afresh 
encouraged, to strive so to walk during the little 
portion of time that may in mercy be afforded, 
as with her, to gain an admittance within the 
pearl gates. 

28th. Borne down and oppressed. Oh, that 
I could know a drawing nearer unto Him, who 
alone hath power to bind up, and to heal! Am 
sensible of too much leaning on those whom I 
have loved and looked upon, but who have passed 
away. Thou who canst take up and care for thy 
poor child, be near, I pray thee, now in the hour 
of need! take me, fashion, and prepare me, ac- 
cording to thy good pleasure! Thou knowest, O 
Heavenly Parent! the sincerity of this request; 
therefore do with me as seemeth good unto thee. 

Sixth Mo. Ist. Our Monthly Meeting. At 
which we had the company and labors of our 
dear friends, William and Elizabeth Evans. I 
felt it an unspeakable favor, to be thus remem- 
bered once more by the great Head of the Church, 
unworthy as we are of the least of his mercies. 
Comfort and encouragement flowed to the tried 
and discouraged ones; such as might feel them- 
selves comparable to the pelican of the wilder- 
ness, the owl of the desert, or the lone sparrow 
upon the house-top. The situation of the Pro- 
phet, when he sat down under a juniper tree, re- 
questing that he might die was feelingly alluded 
to; and much more did dear Elizabeth set before 
us, to comfort and encourage. William thought 
there was a danger of getting too low, so as even 
to cast away our faith; without which it would 
be impossible to please God. He set forth that 
although we might be proven, and our faith re- 
duced even as to a grain of mustard seed, yet we 
must hold it fast. He believed the Lord would 
arise for the help of some, if they keep close to 
Him: for his covenant was with the night as well 
as the day, &c. It was marvellous, as well as in- 
structive and encouraging, to see how strong our 
dear friend’s faith was that a being rescued would 
be experienced if there was but a holding on to 
the shield. Then put on strength, oh my soul! 
and press forward. Those dear friends, in com- 
pany with Samuel B. Morris, dined with us; 
their visit being partly because of a sympathetic 
feeling for us in our stripped and lonely state. 
Both were led to minister to us, in a lively and 
instructive manner. They both spoke of what 
our dear mother had attained unto, and encour- 
aged us, her children, to walk by the same rule 
and to mind the same things. Saying, the days 
of youth were days of favor, when we were under 
the peccuiar care of Him who had promised to 
be the father of the fatherless; and who would 
care for us, if we kept close to, and often put 
up our secret petitions to Him, that He would 
go before, show us the way, and what He would 
have us todo. Thus encouraging us to faithful- 
ness, whether we be called openly into service, 
or silently to suffer. And urging to keep under 
exercise, not only in meetings but out of meet- 
ings, and at all times. Then would we be brought 
into the favorable condition of one formerly who 
anointed the feet of our dear Lord; so that the 
house would be filled with the odor of the oint- 
ment. This, with more of a very encouraging 
nature, was poured into our cups. So that I may 
truly say, mine run over And oh! the prayers 
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that ascended, that I may be kept from either 
going before, or lagging behind my good guide. 
(To be continued.) 
neesinuitcsnathdlltimiaeatitaan 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memories of the Prairies. 


When we passed through Iowa City (in the 
spring of 1854) I believe the scream of the loco- 
motive had never yet awakened the echoes that 
slept among the low hills and broad plains of 
Iowa, though the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific R. R. was then pushing its grades as far 
as that place. 

A little before reaching the Cedar River we 
passed over a few miles of sandy country where 
the soil looked thin and poor compared with the 
dark rich loam, we had mostly seen in the west. 
Farther down this same noble river I have seen 
the gray sands drifting in the winds almost like 
the snows of winter, covering fences and invading 
fertile fields. I once visited some peculiar sand- 
hills in Clinton County, where the prairie winds 
had scooped out great hollows into the very heart 
of the hills; one in particular had a crater-like 
basin hollowed out in its midst; surrounded by 
sand-walls forty or fifty feet high, the outer sur- 
face was covered with short thick grass, while 
inside, the loose sand, if disturbed, would run in 
streams from top to bottom. The space inclosed 
was of one or two acres in extent. Small sandy 
tracts of country; and gravelly knolls are not 
rare in Iowa; frequently a beautiful ridge will 
end abruptly in a sandy or gravelly point. 

Northward from Mt. Vernon our road passed 
over a succession of long parallel ridges, almost 
too high and steep to be compared to billows, yet 
roundd and wave-like in appearance, and a mile 
or more from crest to crest. On our right hand 
a beautiful grove covered a hillside and nestled 
in the valley below, and away to our left, a wood- 
land filled the wide Valley of Big Creek and 
climbed to the summit of some of these ridges at 
their farther end. From the last of these great 
billows we looked far away over a wide plain, 
bounded immediately before us at a few miles 
distance, by a ridge or range of gentle hills over 
whose summit the woods from beyond was creep- 
ing, and through every opening in which, it was 
pouring out upon the prairie. To the north-west 
the plain stretched away, till its grassy waves met 
the bending sky at the utmost limit of vision. 
From this elevation, the plain appeared low and 
level, but in fact, it, and not the hills on either 
side, is the water-shed or “divide” between the 
tributaries of the Cedar and Wapsi Pinecon 
rivers, and it is everywhere beautifully undu- 
lating in surface and drained by many small 
streams that find their way through the hills on 
either side. All along the shore line of this 
prairie, and around the island grove to our right, 
were the houses and fields of early settlers, and 
already here and there upon the open plain were 
scattered a few “improvements” of hardy pi- 
oneers, sometimes two or three clustered together, 
sometimes only a little lonely house, looking bleak 
and bare on the wild sea of grass. 

On the fartherside of this plain, before reaching 
the foot of the timber-capped ridge, our future 
home was to be fixed and there we were to par- 
take of the trials and hopes and hardships of 
pioneer life. A vacant house “to rent” was some- 
thing almost unknown in that new country, and 
we were glad to get shelter in one already occu- 
pied by two families and soon to have another 
added, four in all and all entire strangers to each 
other, coming from four different States. This 
huddling together in such close domestic relation- 


ship of strangers so widely differing in customs, 
thought and habits, is one of the interesting and 
sometimes intolerable experiences of frontier life, 
yet it may be made a profitable school of forbear. 
ance and charity, and the common interests, and 
sympathies and sufferings of a new country does 
much to bind together in bonds of good fellow. 
ship, at least the better elements of a new settle 
ment. I yet remember many of those old neigh- 
bors and friends with a degree of warmth scarcely 
attained in later experience. 

Beyond the ridge that formed the northern 
boundary of our prairie, lay the grandest old 
forest that I have seen in Iowa. It was called 
the “Big Woods,” and stretches for perha 
twenty miles along the southern bank of the 
Wapsi Pinecon (Indian name for Wolf River) 
varying in width from two to five or six miles, 
The Big Woods, unlike much of our western 
timber-land, occupies high and rolling land that 
often approaches the river and creeks in bold 
rocky bluffs and steep hill-sides, all richly wooded 
with noble old forest trees. Oak, ash, walnut, 
hickory, maple, linn, cottonwood, quaking asp, 
honey locust, elm, birch, “ box alder,” wild cherry, 
and some other more rare varieties, while the 
undergrowth, of which there is a greater abun- 
dance in all our western woods than in the old 
forests of the east, was made up of wild plum, 
crab-apple, hawthorn, black haw, “ pigeon berry,” 
1azel, service berry, and several other trees and 
shrubs in greater or less abundance. 

Wild fruits were quite plentiful, and were a 
rich blessing to the needy pioneers. The service 
berries were mostly appropriated by the wild 
birds, but blackberries and wild plums yielded 
a bountiful harvest in their season. The plums 
are of the Chickasaw family, and are found plen- 
tifully everywhere along the borders of the timber, 
and in great variety, differing much in size, 
quality, color and season of ripening. Some of 
the best have already passed into cultivation and 
are valued varieties, the Weaver, Forest Garden 
and a still larger plum, called the Quaker, are 
all, I believe natives of the woods of Linn County. 
Crab-apples grew in great quantities and were 
relied on as an unfailing friend to the fruit-hun- 
gry people. Its flavor was a compound of rich- 
ness, bitterness and sourness, that could be made 
quite palatable to a properly educated taste by 
the addition of plentiful seasoning. Wild cherries 
and “choke cherries” were valued in their season, 
and wild grapes, though small and sour until the 
frosts ripened them, were not despised. Wild 
gooseberries, black currants, and tree cranberries 
were less valued and rare additions to the fruit 
supply. T. E. Bunpy. 


A Boston Merchant of Other Days.—Nathaniel 
Ripley Cobb, of Boston, one of those noble mer- 
chants of the earlier days, was generous-hearted 
and conscientious in the highest degree. In fact, 
he was so benevolent that in 1821, he drew up 
the following remarkable document: 

“ By the grace of God, I will never be worth 
more than $50,000. By the grace of God, I will 
give one-fourth of the net profits of my business 
to charitable and religious uses. If I am ever 
worth $20,000, I will give one-half of my net 
profits, and if I am ever worth $30,000, I will 
give three-fourths, and the whole after my fiftieth 
thousand. So help me God, or give to a more 
faithful steward and set me aside. 

N. R. Coss. 

Nov., 1821.” 

He adhered to this covenant with the strictest 
fidelity—F’rom the Dry Goods Chronicle. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Temptation. 

In writing on temptation, I will begin with 
our first parents: as there is where the tempter 
first began his sad work in the world; and where 
they, by listening to him and embracing his 
temptations, first brought sin and death into the 
world. And I will here express an opinion, that 
it was according to the design of the wise Creator, 
that man should have something of a carnal, or 
fleshly nature or propensity in him which is not 
sin, but which we might call infirmity; and 
which furnishes a sufficient ground for the enemy 
to work upon, and to sow the seeds of sin in, if 
he is not resisted. Which seeds, if permitted to 
grow, bring forth sin ; and sin when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death. If it were not for this 
chance of test, what opportunity would we have 
to show allegiance or fidelity to our benevolent 
Creator? How could we show which of the two 
powers we were willing to serve and obey, whether 
the good or the evil? 

I believe that the temptation of Satan to 
Adam and Eve would have been no sin to them 
if they had not embraced it. And since then, 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
from obedience to God, by his own fleshly lust, 
or carnal appetite, and enticed. “And sin, when 
it is full grown, bringeth forth death” to the 
heavenly life in us, like it did in Adam. So, 
“blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown 
of life, which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love Him.” The blessing is on such as en- 
dure temptation. For temptations resisted are 
blessings gained ; while blessings resisted may be 
withdrawn and lost forever. 

But we have to be repeatedly tried ; for it ap- 
pears to have been the design of the Almighty 
from the beginning, that his people should be a 
tried people. So the tempter has to be more 
steadfastly resisted than was done by our first 
parents, before he will flee from us; and before 
we receive the crown of life which they, by yield- 
ing to the tempter, lost. But Christ, the tree of 
life, still remains; and it does look to me, that 
they, through obedience, might still have retained 
their right to eat of it and live. And also that 
we, who are new-born children of God, have, 
in adorable mercy, a way provided, through 
obedience, for our return to the primitive purity 
and holiness of Adam ; and even to a more stead- 
fast abiding in Christ, the second Adam, who 
never fell. For “blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” . 

Whether any one of us, while this side the 
grave, has become, by overcoming the tempter, 
80 established as to be made a pillar in the tem- 
e of God that shall go no more out, we had 

etter leave to Him who knows the end from the 
beginning. But we are instructed by Christ him- 
self, to pray to the Father that his kingdom 
should come, and that his will should be done in 
earth as it isin heaven. And where his kingdom 
is set up in the heart, and his will is done there, 
where is the room for the tempter to work? For 
greater is He that is in such, than he that is in 
the world. But we must continue to walk in the 
light while we have it, and then the blood of 
Jesus Christ will cleanse us from all sin, and the 
tempter will have no more dominion over us. 

What I desire for myself, and for all my fellow 
travellers through this probationary world, is, 
that we should none of us be content with a re- 
ligion which stops short of restoring us into that 
purity of heart which Adam and Eve were in 
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before they fell. But if we should, by the assist- 
ing grace of God, be so favored as to regain that 
happy freedom from sin, we will still have to 
watch and pray that we enter not into tempta- 
tion and lose the Divine likeness as they did. 
For we shall find, as they found, that although 
the spirit is at times willing to listen to the voice 
of our Maker, yet the flesh is weak: so that the 
watch against the tempter will still have to be 
maintained. For he is as willing now as he was 
then, to enter a family or a meeting, or even an 
individual heart, that might be said to be in the 
enjoyment of a paradise of God. And he is still 
the same as he was then; like a twisting, twining 
serpent, full of cunning craftiness, and an enemy 
to all righteousness. And he can insinuate him- 
self among the churches under the guise of re- 
ligion, more successfully than in any other way. 
For he is now transformed into an angel of light, 
and his ministers, as ministers of righteousness. 
So, “what I say unto you (my fellow professors) 
I say unto all, Watch.” 

It does appear plain to me, that a time of 
temptation or trial, is wisely permitted to come 
upon all the people of God in order to try them, 
that it may be known what kind of foundation 
they are building upon—whether on the sand, or 
on the Rock of Ages. Glorious are the promises 
to such as overcome the tempter. For our Sa- 
viour says, “To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me on my throne, even as I overcame, 
and am set down with my Father on his throne.” 
So it appears that Christ himself was tempted ; 
but He overcame the temptations of Satan, and 
“He is able to succor them that are tempted.” 
And to such as abide the day of his coming, 
when He comes as a refiner and as a purifier, if 
they “keep the word of his patience He will keep 
them from the hour of temptation which shall 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth.” 

But let us not conclude that we are “tempted 
of God, for God cannot be tempted; neither 
tempteth He any man.” Nor need we think 
that some strange thing has happened to us, or 
that we are deserted of God; for “there hath no 
temptation taken you but such as is common to 
man. And God is faithful and will not suffer 
you to be tempted above what ye are able to 
bear.” So we might “count it all joy when we 
fall into divers temptations, for the trying of our 
faith worketh patience; but we must let patience 
have its perfect work, that we may be perfect 
and entire when the trials of time are over. But 
I think it rarely occurs that any one is entirely 
free from temptation until after this mortal has 
put on immortality. 

I will now close by saying with Peter, “ repent 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.” But let us notice, that the repentance here 
spoken of, as well as in all other parts of Scrip- 
ture, comes before conversion, and conversion 
comes before salvation. And salvation comes 
only by resisting temptation, and following the 
leadings of our holy Redeemer through the paths 
of self-denial and the daily cross, until the wash- 
ing of regeneration is accomplished, and the Di- 
vine life which was lost in the fall is restored. 
Then we shall be prepared to join “the general 
assembly and church of the first born, which 
are written in heaven.” AndI have no doubt 
but that a glorious foretaste of this is at times 
granted to such as have come out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” These 
are beyond the bounds of sin and sorrow, and 
where the tempter can never come. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., Twelfth Mo. 9th, 1886. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Bible Readings.—No. 3. 
THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 
(Concluded from page 219.) 

We can readily realize that this event would 
arouse in their minds, feelings of the deepest 
emotions, mingled with remorse when they re- 
called the siege and destruction of the temple and 
all the attending calamities, their career in cap- 
tivity for the last seventy years, and that their 
own disobedience and disregard of Divine reproofs 
were the causes of all these disasters. It is no 
wonder that “the old men wept for grief,” but 
the younger generations who had been born or 
raised in Babylon, who had never seen the 
splendor of the former city and temple of Jeru- 
salem, would naturally rejoice at their release 
from captivity and at the renewed evidences of 
Divine favor which were now manifested to them. 
Smith in his Bible Dictionary says :— 

“ But if the priests and Levites and Elders of 
the families were disconsolate at seeing how much 
more sumptuous the old temple was than the one 
which on account of their poverty they had just 
been able to erect, it certainly was not because it 
was smaller, as almost every dimension had been 
increased one-third, but it may have been that 
the carving and the gold and other ornaments of 
Solomon’s temple far surpassed this. 

In speaking of these temples we must bear in 
mind that their dimensions were practically far 
inferior to those of the heathen. Even that of 
Ezra is not larger than an average parish church 
of the last century. It was the lavish display of 
the precious metals, the elaboration of carved 
ornament and the beauty of the textile fabrics, 
which made up their splendor and rendered them 
so precious in the eyes of the people.” 

Zerubbabel was the recognized prince of Judea 
in their Babylonian captivity. On the issuing 
of Cyrus’ decree, he immediately availed himself 
of it and placed himself at the head of those of 
his countrymen, “ whose spirit God had raised to 
go up to build the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem.” 

After the work of building was commenced, 
the Samaritans put in a claim to join with the 
Jews in building the temple, but when Zerubbabel 
and his companions refused to admit them into 
partnership they tried to hinder the building 
and hired counsellors to frustrate the purpose 
and were successful in putting a stop to the work 
during the seven remaining years of the reign of 
Cyrus, and through eight years of the reigns of his 
successors Cambyses and Smerdis. Nor does Ze- 
rubbabel appear quite blameless for this long 
delay. The difficulties in the way of building were 
notsuch as need have stopped the work, and dur- 
ing this long suspension of 16 years, he and the rest 
of the people were busy in building costly houses 
for themselves. But in the second year of Darius 
the spirit of prophesy suddenly blazed up with a 
most brilliant light amongst the returned captives 
(see Haggai and Zechariah.) Zerubbabel aroused 
from his apathy and threw his whole strength 
into the work, zealously seconded by Jeshua and 
all the people, and after much opposition and 
many hindrances and delays, the temple was at 
length finished in the sixth year of Darius, and 
was dedicated with much pomp and rejoicing, 
B.c. 515. Ezra, 6th chapter. 

About 57 years after this dedication, ih the 
year 458 B. ¢., Ezra, who was a learned and pious 
priest and a ready scribe in the law of Moses, 
went up to Jerusalem from Babylon, by royal 
command to return all the vessels and treasures 
of the temple that had been carried away to 
Babylon by former kings, with letters from king 





Artaxerxes Longimanus, saying whatsoever is 
commanded by the God of Heaven, let it be 
diligently done for the house of the God of heaven 
to beautify the house of the Lord, which is in 
Jerusalem.” See Ezra, Chapter 7th. 

The 15th chapter of Nehemiah tells that in the 
year 434 B. c., Eliashib the priest who had the 
oversight of the chamber of the house of God, 
had profaned it by preparing in it a chamber for 
his kinsman Tobiah, who was not a Jew but an 
Ammonite; and the Ammonites had been for 
generations inveterate enemies of the Israelites. 

Nehemiah wassorely grieved at this desecration 
and cast forth all the household stuff of Tobiah 
out of the chambers and cleansed the temple, and 
reformed many other abuses which the people had 
falleninto. These reformations of Nehemiah are 
the latest historical records contained in the Old 
Testament. The history of Jerusalem and the 
Jews during the next four hundred years must 
be derived from other sources. After Darius, 
Jerusalem was taken by Ptolemy Soter B. c. 324 
and subjugated to Egypt; was afterwards held 
again by the Jews under the family of the Mac- 
cabees. 

The ist and 2nd Books of Maccabees in the 
Apocrypha narrate their conflicts against Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, king of Syria, who plundered 
their temple with a terrible massacre B. c. 170, 
and of their subsequent victory over him, con- 
tinuing the narrative of their continual struggles 
for independence down to about 140 B.c. Je- 
rusalem was taken by Pompey B. c. 63, and was 
held as a Roman city under Herod the Great 


until its almost total destruction by the troops of 


Titus a. p. 70. Herod adorned the city with 
many splendid monuments of his taste and mag- 
nificence, The temple which he rebuilt with 
scrupulous care was the greatest of those works. 
Josephus says he tore it down to the ground and 
built it from the foundation on an enlarged scale, 
and “the New Testament has made us familiar 
with the pride of the Jews in its magnificence.” 
This was the temple of which it is said in the 2nd 
chapter of St. John, “ Forty and six years was 
this temple in building.” 

The work of restoration was commenced B. Cc. 
20, and the temple itself was completed in eight 
years, but additions were constantly made in 
succeeding years so that the expression “ forty 
and six years” expresses the whole period from 
the commencement of Herod’s work to the com- 
pletion of the latest addition then made. 

8. C. M. 

First Mo, 18th, 1887. 


The Unseen Hand.—“‘Thank you very much! 
—that was such a help to me,” said a sick woman, 
as she dropped exhausted on her pillow, after her 
bed had been made for her. 

The friend to whom she spoke, looked up in 
surprise. She had not touched the invalid, for 
she feared to give pain even by laying her hand 
upon her. 

She knew that the worn body was so racked 
with many pains, and had become so tender and 
sensitive, that she could not bear to be lifted or 
supported in any way. All that her friends could 
do was to stand quietly by. 

“T did nothing to help you, dear. I wished to 
be of use, but only stood behind without touching 
you at all; I was afraid of hurting you.’ 

“That was just it,” said the invalid, with a 
smile; “I knew you were there, and that if I 
slipped, I could not fall, and the thought gave 
me confidence. It was of no consequence that 
you did not touch me, and that I could neither 
see, hear nor feel you. I knew I was safe all the 


THE FRIEND. 


same, because you were ready to receive me into 
your arms if needful.” 

The sufferer paused a moment, and then, with 
a still brighter smile on her face, she added :— 

“What a sweet thought this has brought to 
my mind! It is the same with my heavenly 
Friend. ‘Fear not, for I will be with thee,’ is 
the promise; and thanks be to God, I know He 
is faithful that promised. I can neither see, hear 
nor touch Him with the mortal sense ; but just 
as I knew you were behind, with loving arms 
extended, so I know that beneath me are the 
‘everlasting arms.’ ”—Selected. 


My early Spring had faded, 
‘And my Summer long grown old, 
And my Autumn days were hasting 
To the Winter dark and cold. 


I had loved my fresh young Spring-time, 
And grieved that it must depart, 

But turned to the lusty Summer 
With a strong, undaunted heart. 

I had joyed in my strength and vigor, 
And striven through Summer's heat, 

And I turned to the rest of Autumn 
With slow, reluctant feet. 


But I loved my quiet Autumn, 
And knew that my silvered ‘head, 
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A WINTER THOUGHT OF SPRING. 


The creamy apple-blossoms 
Fell down like fairy rain, 
And filled the air with fragrance 
Adown the shady lane: 
The buttercups were springing 
Thick strown on either side, 
And the grass was green as green could be, 
With dandelions pied : 


Her steps were quick and joyous, 
But mine sedate and slow; 

Her laughter rang out blithe and free, 
My tones were grave and low: 

Her thoughts were of the blossoms 
And rosy-hued as they; 

My memories threw a winter gloom 
O’er all that golden day. 


My darling watched the petals 
Slow fluttering from the tree, 

And broke a branch all full of bloom 
And brought to show to me; 

She picked the loosened petals, 
And, with astonished eye, 

Low nestling down beneath she saw 
A tiny apple lie. 


Her blue eyes filled with wonder 
And turned for help to me, 

“Oh Aunty Margaret” she said, 
And pointed to the tree 

From which a steady snow of bloom 
Fell daintily below, 

“Why can’t the big red apples come 
Before the blossoms go?” 


Oh fearless, happy childhood ! 
Thus eagerly to scan 

The inner heart of mysteries 
Which God has hid from man ;— 

The mystery of anguish,— 
The blessing of the cross— 

And why the choicest fruits of life 
Must come through pain and loss, 


My darling’s eyes uplifted 
Gazed wonderingly at me, 
And waited for my answer 
In mute expectancy. 
She could not know the things I knew, 
Nor fathom my unrest, 
So I only took her in my arms, 
And told her “God knows best.” 


“He might have made the apples 
Both use and beauty suit, 

And the spring-time freshness of the bloom 
Deck forth the ripened fruit. 

But we still can trust his goodness, 
And his wisdom guiding all, 

When we think the blossom yet will live, 
In the ruddy fruit of Fall.” 


Sut the child’s attention wandered, 
For the thoughts of Spring are gay, 

And why should I cloud her sunshine 
With the gloom of my Winter’s day. 

And her thoughts went back to the breezes, 
And the fragrance from the tree, 

And she chased the falling blooms again, 
And her laugh rang gay and free. 


But my graver thoughts still swayed me, 
And I turned from the day so fair 

To my heart’s own sad communings 
And the doubts which lingered there; 


Was the price which the years had paid me 
For the strength and beauty fled. 

I felt my heart was calmer 
And my sight more true and clear, 

Though my earthly strength was fading, 
Like the wane of the dying year. 


But as near I drew and nearer 
To the Winter cold and still, 
What wonder if trust oft failed me 
To bow to my Father’s will? 
Spring’s beauty turned to Summer 
And the Summer’s strength to Fall, 
But what would my Father give me 
When he took away my all? 


Oh ! idle, vain endeavor, 

To see God’s purpose clear ; 
For the stars and suns do his bidding 

As his fingers shape the year: 
We cry aloud in our blindness, 

But we feel in our hearts He is just, 
And we quench our restless longings 

In the peace of a child-like trust. 

Lucretia Mott Canby, in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
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MY CHOICE. 
BY C. M. HARRIS. 
What would I be, 
If freest choice were given me ?— 
An author, known by envied name? 
An artist, crowned with deathless fame ? 
An orator, whose eloquence 
Should sway the dullest audience? 
Or some unknown, unheeded one, 

’ Treading life’s weary ways alone? 
What should I choose? I answer free: 
“ Just what the Lord would have me be— 

That would | be.” 


What would I do, 
If I might any end pursue ?— 
Bid Plenty take the place of Dearth? 
Establish Freedom’s reign on earth? 
Wield pen and tongue with cunning might? 
Uproot all wrong, uphold all right ? 
Or heavy days and nights sustain, 
Dependent, on a bed of pain? 
I dare not choose. I answer true: 
“ Just what the Lord would have me do— 
That would I do.” 


Then I would see 
Thy perfect will fulfilled in me! 
Whate’er my Father wills is best— 
Delight or suffering, toil or rest. 
Thine eye, and thine alone, can see 
What I should do and I should be. 
I only ask that I may know 
The way which thou would have me go; 
That 1 my will in thine may lose, 
And what thou, Lord, for me shalt choose, 
I too may choose! 


—S. S. Times. 


————————~e——_—____. 

The Marquis of Westminster—Manchester has 
always been noted for the public spirit of its prot 
perous sons ; often, however, accompanied, as was 
the case with the late Marquis of Westminster, by 
a penurious spirit, but in his case only in trifles. 
A clergyman was dining with him who had gone 
to London to consult a doctor, I believe, though 
I am not sure, at the Marquis’ expense. ‘“ What, 
did the doctor advise?” “Too absurd, my Lord. 
Horse exercise.” “Then why don’t you take it?” 
“ Because I have not got a horse.” “ Have you 
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got a stable and a paddock?” “ Yes, my lord.” 
« And land enough to grow some hay?” “ Yes, 
my lord.” “Then I'll give you a horse.” So 
next day a useful cob was sent, and the grateful 
parson pulled out half a sovereign to give the 
room. But he declined to take more than 6d., 
saying that it would be as much as his situation 
was worth. “ But, please, sir, to give me 2d. for 
the gate. His lordship specially told me to be 
sure and ask for 2d.” The Marquis wore shabby 
clothes, carried a cotton umbrella, saved bits of 

aper and twine, picked up pins, but gave away 
untold thousands. One contribution was given to 
the necessities of a place where he did not, I be- 
lieve, own any property. The check was for 
£30,000. The donor’s name was never published, 
and his own son did not know for what the check 
had been drawn.— Temple Bar. 


chine-shop and foundry, as well as in every 
smelter of our land; and yet, now and then, one 
of these same laborers will question about render- 
ing faith and obedience in the Christian life. It 
seems strange that any person should find diffi- 
culty in accepting this common-sense lesson of 
the Colorado smelter. The steady perseverance 
in trusting and serving God must be infinitely 
more reasonable than the faith and obedience of 
“smelter men.”—S. S. Times. 


may be known on the Christian’s pathway, and 
always to be in contact with unsound principles. 
So that it has often been my place to keep silence 
when I could not assent to what was going for- 
ward. At other times I have felt impelled to 
protest on behalf of our principles. 

Friends have ever treated me with courtesy 
and forbearance, even when differing from them, 
and I bear them respect as fellow-professors of 
faith in Christ, however I may differ from them 
as to the nature of that faith and from whence it 
springs. I ama Friend in faith, and it has been 
my endeavor to be true to that faith in practice. 
I therefore have no sympathy or unity with those 
who are seeking to ana our faith by the intro- 
duction of practices that must as a very conse- 
quence destroy by undermining it. 

There are many in England who are one with 
me in my sense and feeling in these matters, and 
these may be far more numerous than I have any 
knowledge of. These I desire to strengthen and 
encourage to hold on their way in, quiet but firm 
dependence upon God and his ability to preserve 
to Himself those who shall stand clear in their 
testimony to the immediate teaching of his Holy 
Spirit. For this is the rock upon which the So- 
ciety is splitting, and unfaithfulness to the Great 
Teacher is the cause of the very serious defection 
in England as elsewhere. 

I therefore repeat, the Society of Friends in 
England, in its collective and official capacity, 
at the present time, is not in a condition, spirit- 
ually to minister to our good. That body must 
first come to a sense of its own condition and 
needs, so as to seek aright help for itself before 
it can be fitted to help others. 

There were those who expressed the desire when 
we left the English shores, that we might be 
made instrumental in helping to bring the two 
branches of the Society nearer together; God 
can make use of whom He will for his own work, 
the weakest and most unworthy, if He will, for 
his service. But I fail to see how opposites can 
be united. Those on the one hand, however im- 
perfectly, who are endeavoring to uphold and to 
live out our principles; those on the other, who 
are seeking to undermine and destroy it. For 
there exist these two opposites at the present 
time in the same camp. 

Unity of faith can only spring from submission 
to the one Lord, through a willingness to un- 
dergo the one baptism by his spirit, and being 
willing to wait for the renewings thereof, from 
time to time. Much more might be added, but 
sufficient has been written to clear my spirit of 
complicity with that spirit which is seeking to 
destroy our faith in the Headship of Christ in 
his Church, and of his direction of his servants 
in their labor and service. 

I desire that Friends here, as elsewhere, who 
are one in faith, may seek more and more to 
strengthen each other in a faithful maintenance 
of our Christian testimonies, more specially as to 
our meeting for worship, that our dependence may 
be upon Christ and not one upon another, and 
that nothing may tempt us to seek a substitute 
for the sense of his felt presence among us. The 
Lord can build up and strengthen the few, who 
are faithful unto Him, and He can scatter and 
destroy the many who are untrue. Among the 
former I desire in humility I may stand, may 
many be my companions herein. 

CHARLES W. THomson. 

Philadelphia, Second Mo. 5th, 1887. 

ouninennaediiiinbimnianintes 

To be like Christ is to be a Christian, and re- 
generation is the only way to the kingdom of 
God, which we pray for. 




































For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Epistolary Correspondence. 


Having expressed the mind “that London 
Yearly Meeting is in no condition, in a spiritual 
sense, to help Philadelphia Friends,” it is, perhaps, 
but just that I should state the reason of my-sso 
giving utterance to my mind in this matter in the 
way I have done. 

It is now many years since I first took up my 
pen to point out the departures in practice from 
our principles of many of my fellow-members 
belonging to London Yearly Meeting, the record 
of which may be found in the back numbers of 
the “ British Friend,” as long ago, I believe, as 
1868, down to a much more recent date. 

It has been no preconceived matter with me 
thus to refer to English Friends, but I see not 
how to escape from the position, and at the same 
time fulfil my duty loyally to those principles 
that are dear to me, and doubtless to many others, 
both on this and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

I never could see how it was possible for any- 
one to be a Friend, and at the same time set at 
naught the principles of his profession. As, for 
example, is it possible at one period of time to 
engage in a regular prearranged religious service, 
professing to praise God by singing, bend the 
knee in supplication, and then speak to the as- 
sembled people, as is done in other congregations 
by trained ministers ; and then at another period 
of time meet with those who so meet, professedly 
to wait upon God for ability to do what in an- 
other place and at another hour they can do at 
will and pleasure ? 

[have no doubt of the sincerity of many of 
those who thus engage, but the one great mistake 
is in their calling themselves Friends. The 
natural outgrowth of this has been the frequency 
with which of latter time, the Bible hasecome to 
be used by many professing to be Friends in our 
meetings for worship ; in some meetings the Bible 
is regularly read every First-day by some one 
appointed, while others will read a portion of 
Scripture and speak therefrom. 

At their Mission Stations they have their ap- 
pointed times of special religious services, as aiso 
vocal singing, and singing classes, and the leaders 
in these are those who are recorded ministers. I 
have seen, after an evening meeting, nearly the 
whole meeting gather at the meeting-house gate, 
unite in singing a hymn, pray and preach, as 
would be done by a Methodist congregation. 

This is called home mission work, but it is con- 
ducted so as to bring contempt upon our princi- 
ples; and London Yearly Meeting has taken this 
now under its own supervision. 

Its foreign mission is based entirely on the 
same lines; the Friend in it all is entirely lost. 
I have come as close to the working of the whole 
system as it is possible to come, in order to know 
and judge for myself, and have always been re- 
pelled with the conviction, I must either give up 
my principle, as a Friend, or I must keep clear 
of all these things, and simply do what little was 
given me to do, keeping very much alone, for I 
have found it impossible to preserve serenity of 
mind and true quiet, in which growth and progress 





“The Man in the Office Knows.” 
A Colorado Mining Lesson. 


BY W. D. WESTERVELT. 


Some visitors were passing through a Colorado 
smelter. Men were wheeling ores of different 
kinds and colors into the large furnace-sheds. 
Yellow lead-carbonate, rich glittering galena, 
green malachite, blue azurite, and dark iron 
ores, all combined in different proportions with 
silver and gold, were crowded in one upon an- 
other. The minerals were from all parts of the 
Rocky Mountains, now brought together in a 
variegated heap weighing hundreds of tons. 

The visitors went on to see the furnaces There 
the mixed ores were being cast into the yawning 
mouths of the fire-pits. Limestone and fuel were 
also thrown in to feed the fire, and to aid in sepa- 
rating the metals from the dross. A laborer 
was asked the question, “ Why do you mix every- 
thing in this way?” The reply came, “ That we 
may have the best results. We can do better 
with mixed ores than we can by smelting them 
separately.” “By what method do you get the 
best results?’ He answered, “The easiest and 
cheapest ways of separating the metal from the 
slag.” “What will the metal be worth? What 
will be the real result of the work?” “ We can- 
not tell. The man in the office knows.” 

The visitors passed on. They saw the precious 
metals drawn from the furnaces and placed in 
moulds. They went into the room where the 
bullion bricks were taken from the moulds and 
piled up for shipping to a refinery. The men in 
the bullion-room were asked the question, “ How 
much is this bullion worth?” ‘The answer came, 
with a smile: “We sometimes tell the visitors 
what we think it is worth; but the man in the 
office knows.” 7 

Here is a large smelter, employing many men 
who carry on their work by faith, not knowing 
the results any more than those who have served 
God “ not having received the promises [the re- 
sults}, but having seen them afar aff.” Men are 
ordered to wheel the ore and dump it on the 
floor. They unquestioningly obey, not knowing 
the value of what they handle. “Men stand at 
the mouths of the many furnaces, and throw in 
fuel and flux and mineral, as they are directed, 
Without asking a question about the worth of the 
metal that is drawn off in the room beneath 
them. Other men handle the bullion as they 
would handle so many bars of pig-iron, simply 

ause they are ordered to do that part of the 
work. The full knowledge of the processes and 
results is not among the workmen. “The man 
in the office knows.” ° 

It is easy to see the absolute necessity of faith 
and obedience among the laborers in every ma- 
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Secret of Happiness.—An Italian bishop, who 
had struggled through many difficulties without 
repining, and had been much opposed without 
manifesting impatience, being asked by a friend 
to communicate the secret of his being always 
happy, replied, “It consists in a single thing, 
and that is, making right use of my eyes.” His 
friend, in surprise, begged him to explain his 
meaning. “ Most willingly,” he replied. “In 
whatsoever state I am, I first of all look up to 
heaven, and remember that my great business is 
to get there; I look down upon the earth, and 
call to mind how small a space I shall soon find 
in it. I then look abroad in the world, and I 
see what multitudes are in all respects less happy 
than myself, and then I learn where all my cares 
must end, and how little reason I have to mur- 
mur or to be otherwise than thankful, and to live 
in this spirit is to be always happy.”—Selected. 


+o 


Few things can so speedily ruin an individual 
or corrupt a nation as an unrestrained self-indul- 
gence. Whenever pleasure or ease comes to be 
the supreme motive, decay begins. This must 
ever be the case with imperfect and improvable 
beings. They cannot forever sail with fair wind 
on placid seas ; they must display energy, effort, 
striving, and occasionally make sacrifice. They 
must at all times give up something to gain some- 
thing better ; they must lay down what is of less 
value before they can take up what is of more 
value. Would a man have sound health? He 
must sacrifice to a certain extent his appetite or 
his desire for indulgence or his craving for gain 
or fame. Would he attain excellence in his 
work? He must resign a life of easy leisure. 
Would he be virtuous? He must resist tempta- 
tion. Would he live for others? He must leave 
off living only for himself. 

If we analyze the acts we instinctively approve 
in ourselves and applaud in others, we shall find 
that many of them involve a certain degree of 
self-sacrifice, while those which we deplore in 
ourselves and criticise in others involve some kind 
of self-indulgence. The man who makes provision 
for his own old age, or for his family’s future, at 
the expense of passing gratifications, is esteemed 
above one who, for the sake of self-indulgence, 
forfeits his future independence or leaves his 
family unprovided for. The man who risks his 
own life to save another from the sinking vessel 
or the burning building—he who devotes his 
youth and energies to a philanthropic enterprise 
—he who habitually sacrifices his ease and com- 
fort to soothe the declining years of an aged 
parent, or to cheer the sick bed of a wife or friend, 
awakens sympathy and approval from all. This 
instinct of our nature sufficiently proves the 
praiseworthiness of sacrifice, and its value as a 
means of human progress.— Publie Ledger. 





Natural History, Science, &. 


Capillary Siphon.—If any porous substance 
capable of being wet, is placed in a liquid, the 
liquid will rise in its pores to a considerable 
height above its level in the vessel that contains 
it. The force which elevates it is called capillary 
attraction. This is constantly exemplified in the 
action of the wicks of lamps, which bring the oil 
to the top of the burner, where it comes in contact 
with the air. 

If a piece of wick or thread or other porous 
body of the kind be placed in a vessel of iquicl, 
so that a part of it hangs over the outside of the 
vessel, it will act as a siphon—the oil or water 
will rise on the inside by capillary attraction, 
and will deseend on the threads outside, and drop 


from their extremity ; and may thus empty the 
contents. 

This process sometimes takes place in the 
plumbers’ traps, which are depressions filled with 
water to prevent the passage of sewer gas. A 
piece of rag or thread carelessly washed into such 
a trap may thus act as a siphon, and empty the 
water, so as to leave on open passage for the poi- 
sonous gas it was designed to exclude. 

Poisoned Arrows.—The most important of the 
substances used by the natives of eastern Africa, 
in poisoning their spears and arrows, is obtained 
from the seed of a species of Stropanthus, a run- 


ning plant with large, rough-ribbed leaves. It 
is a powerful poison, acting on the heart. The 


flesh of animals killed by it is eaten without ill 
effects. 


Oil Fountain at Baku.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
(London) describes an enormous outburst of oil 
at one of the wells at Baku, which commenced 
on the 5th of Tenth Month—the oil spouting to 
the height of 224 feet, and pouring out at the rate 
of 500 tons an hour. It says:—* During the 
birth-throes of a Baku oil fountain, stones are 
hurled a terrific distance, and a high wind will 
earry the fine sand spouting up with the oil, miles 
away. The roar of the gas preceding the oil is 
terrific, and the atmosphere for a time rendered 
almost unbearable. The gas soon clears off, the 
stones cease to rattle about the surrounding build- 
ings, and the fountain becomes orderly, pouring 
skyward with a prodigious roar, and forming 
about the orifice vast shoals of sand, beyond which 
the petroleum gathers in lakes large enough 
sometimes to sail a yacht in.” 

A previous well spouted 115 days and sent 
forth, as was estimated, 220,000 tons of oil, before 
the owners succeeded in capping it, and getting 
it under control. The shoals of sand it poured 
forth engulfed neighboring buildings, and led to 
claims for damage, which amounted to more 
than the value of the small proportion of the oil 
which the owner was able to catch and store. 


Chinese Straw Shoes.—Shoes made of rice straw 
and of a species of rush are much worn by the 
laboring people in the south of China. They are 
made by women and others who are too feeble 
for active work, and are sold from one cent to 
twelve cents per pair! Dr. MacGowan, who has 
sent samples of them to the Agricultural Bureau, 
suggests their introduction into nurseries for 
children’s wear, so as to allow more freedom to 
the children’s feet. 

Ancient Mineral Specimens.—The cellars of 
the Academia San Fernando at Madrid, contain 
a collection of minerals packed away in boxes, 
which have been undisturbed for about 200 years. 
They come down from the days when Spain ruled 
in Mexico and South America. No one knows 
what specimens the boxes contain, but it is sup- 
posed there are among them many rare objects. 

Railway-Tunnel Ventilation—A recent acci- 
dent at Perkasie, Pa., tunnel shows the importance 
of their ventilation. The tunnel is about half a 
mile long. Repairs are being made therein. On 
the 3rd (of Eleventh Month) some fifty men 
were at work near its centre, when a freight en- 
gine became stalled near the place where the 
men were at work, Fresh coal was put in the 
locomotive furnace, and the fan blast set in mo- 
tion. Soon the train started, driving the gases 
from the furnace before it, and when the Lite 
struck the men who were working in the tunnel 
they nearly all fell as if dead. About 40 of 
them beeame almost instantly unconscious 

One of the men only partially affected, made 
his way to the tunnel entrance and gave the 


alarm. A gravel train with flat cars happened 
to be standing there. It was run in to the place 
of the accident, and the bodies of the fallen men 
were dragged upon the cars and taken out to the 
fresh air. All were supposed to be dead, but 
they soon began to show signs of life, and ing 
short time all were themselves again, except one 
poor fellow who, in his fall, sank into a pool of 
water, and probably was drowned.—Seientifie 
American. 

Sun-fish and their Nests—In the spring, the 
colors of the sun-fish, always bright, are brighter 
than ever; and the male fish seeking some female 
of its kind displays before her his brilliant hues, 
C. C. Abbott describes a pair, in which the fe. 
male remained stationary for hours, while her 
companion passed up and down, and from side 
to side. If disturbed, they would dart away, but 
in a few minutes return to their former position, 
the one being apparently a quiet spectator of the 
graceful motions of the other. This continued 
for several days, when both fish disappeared, and 
were soon after found building a nest some fifty 
yards distant. 

These nests are shallow, circular depressions, 
from which every particle of dirt has been re- 
moved, leaving the clean sand on which the eggs 
are deposited. The favorable locations along 
the banks of a stream are sometimes so fully 
occupied that these nests are not more than 9 
foot or two apart, and look like a row of rusty pie 
plates just beneath the water. In these nests 
both fishes will often be, and yet be scarcely recog 
nizable when seen from above. All the gorgeous 
coloring is confined to their sides and bellies ; and 
the back is of a dull green which blends well with 
the surroundings and the color of the water ; thus 
affording them protection from such enemies as 
might be above them. 

When several nests are placed in a row, the 
inhabitants do not molest each other, and never 
intrude beyond the limits of their own homes, 
When they leave the nests they dart with great 
rapidity into the deep water directly in front, and 
return in the same manner, thus wearing a path 
which can be traced for some distance along the 
mud and through the leaves. To test the “sense 
of direction,” which is shown by the ability to 
find their own homes, Abbott carefully removed 
a sun-fish from its nest, and carried it 1000 feet 
up the stream (which in that distance made two 
abrupt bends) and set it at liberty. He hastened 
back to the nest, but the fish was there before 
him. He then took a fish from an adjoining nest, 
and carried it nearly 1000 yards down stream, 
past two bends, and some abandoned flood-gates. 
He hurried back to the nest and reached it only 
three minutes before the fish returned. 

Like all nest-building fishes this sunfish will 
boldly defend its nest against every intruder. 
When the young are about one-third of an inch 
in length—and about as broad as they are = 
—they are left to shift for themselves. The b 
generally remain together for a year or more 
until the increasing demand for food compels 
them to scatter to wider feeding-grounds. 

Mated sun-fish are not merely paired for the 
season, but sometimes remain faithful and loving 
couples for several years, The same close observer 
mentions one patriarchal pair that lived for yeat 
under an elm whose gnarled roots extended inte 
the clear water of the stream. As a_ proof of 
their affection for each other, he says that he one 
caught a nesting fish, and when dead or dying 
replaced it in the nest. “I tried it once and 
certainly never repeat it. ‘The evidences of 
on the part of the distressed and bewildered wit 
owed fieh were truly affecting 
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Items. 

— Book of Mormon.” —M. T. Lamb, of Salt Lake 
City, has published a critical examination of the 
“Book of Mormon.” It is on the ae of this 
pook, and its claim to be a revelation from God, that 
the whole fabric of Mormonism rests. 

Areview of Lamb’s work in The Independent says: 
“The Book of Mormon professes to be the history 
of three colonies from the Old World to the New, 
who flourished here, between them, for twenty-five 
hundred years. In the first, twenty or thirty per- 
sons, under the direction of the brother of Jared, 
jeft Asia, at God’s command, crossed the ocean in 
eight queer barges, and, after drifting 344 days, 
janded in North America, where they flourished for 
1500 years. Then they divided and perished in 
war, all but one man. About this time a second 

y left Jerusalem, 600 years before Christ, and 
Wied across the ocean to South America. A third 
party, under one of Zedekiah’s sons, follow nine 
years later, and settled in Central America. From 
them spring the Lamanites, cursed by God with a 
black skin, and the white Nephites, favored of 
Heaven, who founded here, centuries before Christ, 
Christian churches, with baptism, and all the bless- 
ings of the Gospel dispensation. A few days after 
the crucifixion Jesus himself appeared here, re- 
mained for forty days and eel a millennium 
which endured for two centuries, and finally went 
down under the fierce and infidel Lamanites who 
were in possession when Columbus appeared. The 
last leader and prophet of the Nephites was Mormon, 
between whom and his son Moroni the full record 
of the history and of God’s revelations was engraved 
on the golden plates found by Joe Smith in the 
sacred hill near Palmyra, N. Y. M. T. Lamb pa- 
tiently follows the dreary tale through all its wind- 
ings, brings out the contradictions, incongruities, 
anachronism, absurdities and falsifications of the 
book in a way which is as effective and unanswer- 
able as it is keen and amusing. He forsakes the 
ath of dull didactics ; but of keen dissection, piti- 
ion logic, and ruthless comparison of one thing with 
another, to the ruin of them both, there is an end- 
les flow. It is impossible to cite examples to any 
extent. We notice, however, a few points; among 
them, that the Book of Mormon declares unequivo- 
cally against polygamy. The comparison of the 
points developed in the evolution of the history with 
each other is absolutely destructive. So is the ex- 
amination of the cipher in which the assumed reve- 
lation was engraved on the plates. Of rational 
chronology there is none in the book. In two gen- 
erations, two or three families multiply into a vast 
— of millions and a continental civilization. 

asages are quoted from the Old Testament and 
assigned to a period hundreds of years before they 
Were written. Of geography the book makes a great 
thow, as far as names go, but of consistent geogra- 
phy it has none. Men cover in a few days the dis- 
tance between points lying thousands of miles apart, 
and barred by mountains that cannot be crossed. 
The whole geographical and historical scheme is 
brought into connection with known facts and ut- 
terly crushed.” 

—Chinese Government and Christian Converts.— 

he Chinese authorities during the past few months 
have been issuing proclamations to the people en- 
jlning upon them to treat with kindness and re- 
spect Christian missionaries and their converts ; and 
reminding them that “those who embrace Chris- 
tianity do not cease to be Chinese, and both sides 
thould, therefore, continue to live in peace, and not 
let mutual jealousies be the cause of strife between 
them.” It is further threatened, that “any lawless 
vagabonds who make trouble to stir up strife with- 
out a cause, shall be punished with the utmost rigor 
of the law.” 

The proclamation, issued by the Governor of the 
district in which Shanghai is situated, begins by 
explaining that under the treaties missionaries have 

¢ right to lease ground and houses, and to travel 
about to preach, “ their sole aim being the inculea 
tion of the practice of virtue, and having no design 
of Wterfering with the business of the people. Such 
of the subjec s of China as wish to become converts 
May lawfully do so, and so long a» they abstain from 
evi doing there is no law prescribing inquisition 
‘alo or prohibition of their action” 


It is supposed that one object of the Government 
in taking this step is for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing the French protectorate over Catholic converts ; 
since it declares that all converts remain Chinese 
subjects. 

It is said that remuneration will be made for the 
losses sustained by the missionaries in some recent 
popular outbreaks. 


—The Outfall of Heathendom to Christendom.— 
Under this heading, The Episcopal Recorder pub- 
lishes a communication, which calls attention to the 
growing intercourse between Christian and Heathen 
nations. The result of this, he believes, will be the 
gradual familiarizing of the people of those coun- 
tries with Christian ideas, and thus paving the way 
for their adoption of Christianity. No doubt this 
end would be greatly hastened, if the conduct of the 
professors of Christianity were more uniformly con- 
sistent with the requirements of their religion. The 
writer says: 

* All history is false if the treaty, protectorate 
and governmental connections—many of them re- 
cently formed—between Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the United States on the one hand, and 
China, Japan, the New Hebrides, the Fiji Islands, 
Tonga, the Somali Country in East Africa, the Sa- 
moan Islands, the Manda Bay Country in West 
Africa, New Guinea, Burmah, India, Cape Colony, 
and the Transvaal Republic; history, we say, will be 
a snare, if these inferior, and many of them smaller 
peoples do not, at no late day, come under the trans- 
forming power of their great associates, in religion 
as in all the elements, of national elevation. The 
coming of the lesser under the sway of the greater, 
means assimilation in religion equally with all the 
attributes of civil superiority, aoa these greater na- 
tions being Christian, the result must be the Chris- 
tianization of the lesser in forms more or less pure, 
and this is outfall from heathendom to Christen- 
dom.” 

A similar tendency is exerted by the social con- 
tact of emigrants from heathen countries with the 
people of Christian nations. A steady stream of 
emigration flows from China to various parts of the 
world. “Since 1862, 200,000 have taken up their 
abode in Chili and Peru. In Cuba, 130,000 are be- 
coming acquainted with Christianity by constant 
contact. Fifty thousand have found a home in 
Christian Australia. In Europe, Chinese meet the 
traveller at every turn, and overtake him every- 
where. The thousands are as yet unnumbered. 
They journey on the highways of commerce, to the 
sunny walls of Constantinople, and to the snow- 
paved steppes of Russia. 
the Pacific are inundated with the flood of immigra- 
tion from ‘the Middle Kingdom.’ In San Fran- 
cisco, the Chinese form one-seventh of the entire 
population of two hundred and ten thousand. In- 
cluding these there are nearly two hundred thou- 
sand Chinese in the whole United States.” 

“An unequal but similar fact in the outfall, is 
witnessed in the annual emigration of tens of thou- 
sands of Hindoos likewise to Christian countries, a 
stream which naturally widens and deepens as God 
in the mighty workings of his providence, makes 
their own land too strait for them, that they go on 
many lines towards the —_ of the earth, where 
the Gospel sun shines with more or less of its pur- 
posed splendor.” 


— Westtown Boarding School.—The destruction of 


the old school buildings is rapidly progressing, and 
by the time this reaches the eyes of our readers, it 
is probable little will be left but the foundation 
walls, 

When the flooring was removed from the upper 
story, the carpenter reported that he found some of 
the girders partially decayed, and in an unsafe con- 
dition; so that if the building had not been taken 
down, considerable repairs would have been needed 

oe 

No ambition, however noble it may seem in 
itself, is worthy of a true man, if it interferes 
with the performance of his present duty. Nor 
is any man likely to do well at something that 
he would like to do by and by, if be is not rendy 
to do as well as he can do at that which he ought 
to do just now. The path to future succes i 


always through present duty 
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Our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, a few days since 
sent a communication to the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist and Baptist associations of Ministers, of 
Philadelphia, calling their attention to a very 
objectionable ballet performance which was being 
exhibited in this city. In this he said: “I do 
earnestly hope that you will let it be distinctly 
known that you deem such shameless perform- 
ances, even though permitted by the authorities, 
as totally repugnant to our Christian profession, 
a snare to the performers and the on-lookers, and 
an outrage upon the great body of self-respect- 
ing people of this city of homes.” 

The communication was referred by those 
bodies to committees, and at a meeting since held, 
the Presbyterian Association declared—* That 
it is the conviction of this Association that the 
performances of the National or American Opera 
Company, as they are publicly stated, are an in- 
jury to public morals, a disgrace to our commu- 
nity, and an outrage to Christian sentiment. 
That we protest most earnestly against them, 
and express it as our decided conviction that 
simple justice demands that they be suppressed 
as promptly as not more immoral, though less 
fashionable, places of entertainment and vice.” 

At the Methodist Episcopal Preachers’ Meet- 
ing on the 25th of First Month, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered to be sent to the Mayor and Chief of Police, 
and to both Houses of the State Legislature. : 

Whereas, it is well known, from general report 
and from advertisements in the public press, and 
from nude and semi-nude pictures of the human 
form displayed along the streets of the city, that 
there are public stage entertainments permitted in 
this city which are an offence to common decency ; 
and, whereas, a law of this Commonwealth provides 
for the non-issue of a license to any place of amuse- 
ment where it is proposed to present an entertain- 
ment that is “immoral in its nature or tendencies, 
or otherwise unlawful or hurtful to the community ;” 
it is therefore 

Resolved, That we ask the Mayor and Chief of 
Police of this city to enforce said law in the exercise 
of the utmost authority and power vested in the 
offices they occupy; 

Resolved, That we approve of any effort to so 
amend the laws of this Commonwealth as shall pro- 
vide against all public displays of the human form 
that involve the degradation of women and appeal 
to the baser passions of men. 


In connection with this subject, we are glad 
to notice in The Episcopal Recorder of this city, 
a strong protest against a movement in New 
York to establish an American opera, and to 
educate one hundred or more girls for the ballet. 
To accomplish this pernicious scheme, a wealthy 
New York woman has devoted $100,000. The 
Recorder says: “If wealthy women rise up in 
our midst and invest capital and devote their 
time to degrading their sex, the righteous indig- 
nation of every decent woman should be aroused.” 

It is with sorrow and shame we refer to these 
‘ vick nees of a low tone of morality in the coun- 
try ; for, if this did not exist, the force of public 
upinion would pre vent such dk yrading ‘ xhibi 
tions, or would myer dily nerve the public officials 


to discharge their duty in reference to them 
We believe it i partly due to the large influx 
into our leading cities of emigrants from the 
continent of I urope, | many parte of whi ha 


che plorabls low state of moral catste, connected 


with an extensive prevalence of infidel or skhep 
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tical sentiments. This demoralization is appa- 
rent not only in such exhibitions as we have been 
commenting upon, but also in the publication in 
many of the public papers of indecent details ; 
as well as in the horrible revelations made within 
the last few months of the traffic in Canadian 
and country girls enticed to Chicago and New 
York by the promise of honorable employment. 
They all spring from the same root—the unre- 
strained passions—and differ in degree of wicked- 
ness more than in their real character, for all 
belong to “the world, the flesh and the devil.” 

We heartily sympathize with our friend J. W. 
Leeds, in his efforts to elicit a testimony against 
this evil. 


The American Garden is the title of an illus- 
trated Monthly Journal of Horticulture, pub- 
lished by E. H. Libby. The office has recently 
been removed to 47 Dey Street, New York. 
Like most of the periodicals of its class, it con- 
tains much information on the subjects on which 
it treats, which is interesting to the general reader 
—because most persons are interested in flowers 
and fruits, the causes which promote or hinder 
their growth, and the enemies to which they are 
exposed. 

From Rochester comes Joseph Harris’ illus- 
trated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

From the same city we have Vick’s Floral 
Guide, for 1887, containing hundreds of well- 
executed cuts of the flowers and vegetables, whose 
seeds or roots are offered for sale. It is a beau- 
tiful and attractive work. 


We have received the first number of vol. iii. 
of Roberts’ Miscellany, a monthly periodical, 
published by Benson H. Roberts, North Chili, 
N. Y., now resumed after a suspension of a few 
years. It is designed especially for young peo- 
ple and the family circle, and differs from most 
publications of the kind in the care exercised 
to admit nothing that is not true and instructive. 
It altogether discards fiction. The motive of 
publication we infer is not the hope of pecuniary 
profit, for the proprietor says, ‘We will be 
abundantly satisfied to give our time and labor 
if we can get enough support to pay for the print- 
ing, paper and postage.” 

Price $1.00 per annum. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—In the U, 8S. House of Represen- 
tatives the Senate bill for the retirement and recoinage 
of the trade dollar has passed—174 to 36, with an 
amendment providing “that the recoinage of trade dol- 
lars under this act shall not be considered as part of 
the silver bullion required to be purchased and coined 
under the provisions of the Bland law.” The bill has 
to go to Senate with the amended provision. 

A telegram from Carson says both Houses of the 
Nevada Legislature, on the 9th instant, adopted reso- 
lutions disfranchising the Mormons of that State. 

The Senate joint resolution proposing a prohibitory 
amendment to the State Constitution was passed by the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania by a vote of 
130 to 66. 

The strikes in New York are now ended, and their 
net result is said to be that “after nearly a month’s 
contention, about 3000 workmen find their places occu- 
pied by non-union men, and this, too, in mid-winter, 
with the majority of them having families dependent 
upon them.” The total losses in wages to the ’long- 
shoremen and other working people in New York and 
New Jersey, caused by the strikes, from First Mo. Ist 
to Second Mo. 10th, is estimated at $2,650,000, while 
the estimated loss of wages by 38,000 employés thrown 
out of work through scarcity of coal or because of 


strikes of others, is $350,000. Other losses growing 
out of the strikes are estimated as follows: Total extra 
amount paid for coal through strikes, $700,000; total 
losses incurred by steamship companies through delays, 
$100,000 ; total losses to coal shippers, $100,000; total 
estimated losses of the export trade of New York in 
two weeks, $3,380,000. 

The number of passengers carried over the Brooklyn 
bridge during the past three years is as follows: 1884, 
8,828,200 ; 1885, 18,151,569; 1886, 24,478,324. 

The first report of the Chief of the Rhode Island 
State Police, as to the working of the prohibitory law, 
which went into effect the 1st of last Seventh Month, 
shows that in Providence drunkenness decreased 42 per 
cent., as compared with the corresponding time in 1885. 
The commitments to the State Workhouse, whose in- 
mates are largely victims of the intemperate use of in- 
toxicating liquors, by the same comparison show a 
falling off of more than one-half, resulting in a large 
saving to the State in the item of board alone. In the 
city of Newport there has been a decrease of about 33 
per cent. in drunkenness ; in Woonsocket, a decrease of 
20 per cent. ; in Johnston, a decrease of 40 per cent; in 
East Providence, a decrease of 45 per cent. ; in Lincoln, 
a decrease of 40 per cent. The report is before the 
Rhode Island Legislature. 

According to a statement compiled from the Court 
records of Philadelphia in Twelfth Month, 1886, there 
is in the whole city one drinking saloon for every 26 
voters, one bakery for every 149 voters, one grocery for 
every 46 voters, one public school house for every 644 
voters, and one “church” for every 244 voters. 

Both iron and lead ores have been found in large 
quantities on a farm a few miles from Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 

It is estimated that on First Mo. Ist, there were 
about 200,000 cattle and 25,000 sheep on the ranges 
north and south of the Yellowstone River, within a 
radius of one hundred miles from Fort Keogh, Montana. 
Since that date, it is believed, thousands of the animals 
have perished for want of food and shelter, and thou- 
sands of them are still dying. It is variously estimated 
that from eight to twenty per cent. of the cattle in 
Dakota have perished from the severe weather this 
season. 

Reports from all parts of the Indian Territory show 
that the stock have wintered well and are in fair con- 
dition. The winter has been mild, and it is estimated 
that the losses of cattle this season will not exceed from 
two to four per cent. against ten to twenty in 1885, 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 394, 
which was 25 less than during the previous week, and 
7 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 218 were males and 176 females: 
67 died of consumption; 45 of pneumonia; 23 of 
diseases of the heart; 16 of inflammation of the brain; 
13 of croup; 13 of old age; 12 of paralysis; 11 of bron- 
chitis, and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, registered, 109}; coupon, 
1108; 4’s, 128f; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126 a 1387. 

Cotton was steady, with small sales to spinners, at 98 
cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 64 cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet but firm under scarcity. Sales of 
western winter bran, at $17.75 a $18.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was very quiet, and 
prices were weak. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
family, at $3.75; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.40 a 
$4.50; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.65 a $4.80; 125 
barrels do. do., at $5; 250 barrels Minnesota, clear, at 
$4.15; and 500 barrels do. patent, at $4.90 a $5.10. Rye 
flour was quoted at $3 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—Wheat was dull and unsettled; No. 2 red 
closing at 90 cts. bid and 90} cts. asked. Rye was steady 
at 54 cts. per bushel for No. 1 Penna. Corn was steady, 
No. 2 mixed closing at 47 cts. bid, and 474 cts. asked. 
Oats were quiet but steady ; No. 2 white closed at 37} 
cts. bid and 374 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were } a 3c. higher ; best, 5} cts.; medium, 
43 a Sfets. 

Sheep were in fair demand and firm: extra, 5} a 6 
cts.; medium, 5} cts.; common, 3} a 43 cts.; lambs, 
sold to a moderate extent at 5 a 7 cts. 

Hogs were firmer and in fair request : 500 State 
sold at 7 a 73 cts; Western quoted at 73 a 7j 
Chicago, 7/ a 8 cts. 

ForreIGN.—On the 11th inst., the debate on C. S, Par- 
nell’s amendment to the Queen’s speech was continued 
in the House of Commons. The amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 352 to 246. 

A newspaper correspondent of an English paper, 
who has recently visited Strasburg, writes from Berne 
that the German Government is taking advantage 


hogs 


cts. ; 


of war alarms for election purposes. He says there 
has been no increase of troops in Alsace-Lorraine, ex- 
cept slight reinforcements for the garrisons, 

It is announced that all the forts in Belgium along 
the frontier of France have received a complete war 
armament. The preparations have been even carried 
to the extent of mobilizing the troops. 

A despatch from General Gene, the Italian com. 
mander at Massowah, dated Second Mo., 9th, says the 
situation was unchanged. King John of Abyssinia wag 
sending troops to Adegrat. A force commanded by a 
son of the King had fought a sanguinary battle with 
the Soudanese, near Metemeh, which cme in a vic. 
tory for the Abyssinians. 

The volcano of Mauna Loa, in the Hawaiian Is] 
is again in eruption. The eruption began on the Lith 
ult., with an emission of fire, smoke and lava, and wag 
accompanied by continuous earthquakes. 

The schooner William H. Jones, which arrived ip 
Philadelphia last week from Cardenas considerably 
damaged, reports that on the 2nd instant, in latitude 
35.59, longitude 74.30, she passed six waterspouts, 

A telegram from the city of Mexico says that a pro. 
ject is on foot in London for sending five thousand Jew. 
ish colonists to Mexico to be distributed among the 
agricultural districts. The proposed colonists are vie 
tims of Russian persecution. The promoter of the 
project in Mexico is Lionel Samuel, who is in corre 
spondence with some of the principal Hebrew bankers 
and clergymen of London. 

The following is stated as a comparison of the national 
debts of Canada and the United States: 


1886—United States. 1886—Canada. 
Net debt per family of Net debt per family of 

five ...... $120 00 five .. . $234.0 
Interest per family 415 Interest per family 936 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WrmuraMs, Supt, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Jounn C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at Germantown, Pa., Twelfth Month 25th, 
1886, ANN Burr Rvton, widow of John W. Rulon, 
in the 86th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Westen 
District. 

, on the llth of First Mo. 1887, Saran C 
GASKILL, aged 77 years, a beloved and valued mem 
ber of Newton Preparative and Haddonfield Monthl: 
Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. Although she wa 
one who put a low estimate upon her own religious at 
tainments, she filled the important stations of overseet 
and elder for many years, to the comfort and satisfac 
tion of her friends. Her course through life was 
marked by consistency, and by a diligent attendane 
of all our religious meetings, and this Christian car 
was often manifested when she was much tried with 
bodily infirmity. She was a bright example of it 
tegrity, and a firm adherer to what she felt was right, 
which gave strength and nobility to her character. Af 
a kind and generous friend to the poor she was cot 
cerned to be a good steward of the means intrusted to 
her. Thus in her life and conversation she brought 
forth excellent fruit—the fruits of the Spirit of Christ 
her Redeemer and Saviour, in whom she was, we dd 
not doubt, enabled in humility totrust. We reverent} 
believe that in reference to our beloved friend the lat 
guage is applicable: “ Blessed are the dead which dit 
in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, thi 
they may rest from their labors; and their works# 
follow them.” 

, Second Month 4th, 1887, JosepH Hues! 
native of Wales, and member of Philadelphia Monthl 
Meeting, aged 78 years. His declining years wet 
marked by increasing sweetness of mind; his clositf 
exercise appearing to be prayer in his native ho 
and he left a message, “Tell my friends my 
will receive me.” 
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